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INSTITUTION  LIFE 

Sts  Snfluence  on  the  S^ersonality 

By  GENEVA  FLORENCE 

Reprinted  from  the  Annals 

OST  DEAF  PEOPLE  have 
very  little  actual  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them.  Their  environment 
is  made  to  order,  and  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  it  as  well  as  their  individual 
peculiarities  allow.  That  there  should 
be  misfits  must  be  expected.  These 
misfits  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
science  and  the  deaf  have  become  the 
subject  of  valuable  investigations.  Few 
deaf  people  realize  the  total  value  of 
these  investigations,  and  notice  them 
only  when  they  interfere  with  their 
freedom  of  action. 

One  result  of  this  scientific  work 
has  been  to  show  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  ''a  deaf  mind."  This  term  is 
used  to  indicate  certain  discrepancies 
in  the  thought-life  and  behavior  of 
the  deaf.  There  are  many  influences 
that  may  help  to  produce  "a  deaf 
mind."  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  "Institution  Life."  Al- 
though other  influences  play  a  large 
part  in  determining  how  each  person 
will  respond  to  the  multiplicity  of  stim- 


uli comprising  his  environment,  it  is 
life  in  the  institution  that  is  the  most 
telling  factor  in  molding  his  per- 
sonality. 

The  environment  of  the  institution 
is  very  different  from  any  known  to 
normal  people.  Let  us  see  what  a  few 
effects  of  this  environment  are.  Some 
are  good,  others  not  so  good.  Let  us 
try  to  give  consideration  to  both  sides. 

Institution  life  impresses  deaf  chil- 
dren with  the  idea  that  they  are  living 
in  a  different  world  from  that  of 
normal  people.  They  have  little  op- 
portunity for  contact  with  hearing  per- 
sons, and  they  feel  that  they  are  an 
isolated  group.  There  grows  up  in 
them  a  preference  for  the  companion- 
ship of  other  deaf  people.  This  prefer- 
ence is  strengthened  by  their  conspic- 
uous method  of  communication. 

in  an  institution,  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  the  group  rather  than  of  the  indivi- 
dual. This  has  some  harmful  conse- 
quences. The  individual  is  suppressed. 
Originality,  independence,  and  initia- 
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tive  may  be  affected.  However,  group 
life  also  has  its  advantages.  It  trains 
in  cooperation  and  organization,  and 
teaches  each  individual  to  work  for  the 
community.  It  may  not  produce  lead- 
ers, but  it  does  make  good  followers. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  deaf  are 
dependent  on  others  and  always  ex- 
pect things  to  be  made  easy  for  them. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  influence 
of  institution  life  in  producing  this 
lack  of  self-reliance.  In  the  institu- 
tion the  child's  every  action  is  careful- 
ly guided  and  supervised.  While  this 
preserves  order  and  routine,  it  is  det- 
rimental to  the  development  of  char- 
acter. It  leads  the  child  to  depend 
upon  others  for  directions  and  assist- 
ance instead  of  to  undertake  tasks  on 
his  own  initiative  and  to  finish  them 
successfully. 

Institution  life  often  causes  the 
growth  of  intense  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority. These  feelings  may  start  in  the 
home,  where  the  child  first  realizes 
that  he  is  different  from  his  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  increase 
after  he  enters  the  institution.  Often 
they  are  shown  mainly  in  his  relation- 
ship with  hearmg  persons,  among 
whom  he  feels  that  he  is  an  intruder. 
He  does  not  feel  at  ease  with  them, 
and  does  not  know  how  to  talk,  work, 
or  play  with  them.  The  attitude  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  may  augment 
these  feelings.  "Hearing  persons 
never  do  those  things,"  they  often 
say.  Thus  it  is  impressed  on  deaf 
children  that  whatever  a  hearing  per- 
son does  or  says  must  be  correct. 

The  deaf  are  especially  awkward  in 
social  life  among  hearing  people.  If 
deaf  children  did  not  spend  so  large 
a  part  of  their  lives  in  institutions,  the 
responsibility  for  this  might  be  placed 
with  the  home.  But  it  seems  evident 
that  it  results  largely  from  institutional 
environment.     Insufficient  attention 
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is  given  to  the  social  training  of  the 
deaf.  They  are  embarrassed  and  self- 
consicous  among  others;  they  do  not 
know  how  to  amuse  themselves  or  to 
entertain,  and  they  lack  poise.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  environment,  to  succeed  in 
their  work,  to  make  friends,  and  to 
be  happy. 

In  the  institution,  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors must  fill  the  place  of  the 
child's  parents.  Just  as,  in  the  home, 
the  character  and  behavior  of  the  par- 
ents determine  that  of  the  children, 
so  teachers  and  supervisors  influence 
the  children  in  an  institution.  A  teach- 
er must  be  more  than  just  a  teacher. 
He  must  be  also  friend,  playmate,  and 
adviser.  Supervisors,  who  are  with 
the  children  most  of  the  time,  must  be 
able  to  nourish  them  spiritually,  men- 
tally, and  physically. 

Play  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  children. 
There  is  not  sufficient  opportunity 
for  the  right  kind  of  play  in  the  insti- 
tution. True,  each  institution  has  play 
periods  and  playgrounds.  But  there 
are  different  kinds  of  play.  The  play 
provided  for  in  the  institution  is  usual- 
ly mechanical  and  limited.  The  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  play  only  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  they  are  told 
to  do  something  else.  In  the  home, 
children  usually  have  opportunity  for 
free  and  unlimited  play. 

Aside  from  regular  gymnasium  clas- 
ses, the  children's  play  often  receives 
very  little  attention.  The  main  con- 
cern of  many  teachers  and  supervisors 
is  that  their  own  occupation  may  not 
be  interfered  with.  In  the  winter  the 
children  are  crowded  into  playrooms 
where  they  must  amuse  themselves  as 
best  they  can  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  most  common  games.  They  have 
no  pets,  and  few,  if  any,  toys.^ 
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However,  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
influences,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  institution  method  is  the  best  yet 
devised  for  the  education  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. Let  us  now  take  a  brief  look  at 
a  few  favorable  influences  of  this  en- 
vironment. 

Institution  life  leads  to  the  formation 
of  regular  habits.  The  children  get  up 
and  go  to  bed,  and  have  their  meals 
regularly.  All  work  of  the  institution 
is  done  by  schedule,  thus  teaching 
them  to  make  the  most  of  their  time. 
If  this  valuable  aspect  of  institution 
life  were  coupled  with  a  development 
of  initiative,  there  would  be  little  doubt 
of  the  superiority  of  the  institution 
over  the  homes  of  many  deaf  children. 

The  homes  of  deaf  children  often 
do  not  offer  favorable  surroundings. 
The  parents  may  be  unable  to  train 
them  in  outdoor  exercise,  to  feed  and 
dress  them,  or  to  provide  the  proper 
medical  attention.  In  such  cases,  the 
institution  is  the  best  place  for  them. 

In  the  institution  the  deaf  child  is 
often  removed  from  the  influence  of 
mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  who  strive  to  make  up  for 
his  deafness  by  catering  to  his  wishes. 
He  is  taught  to  be  obedient  and  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  Often  he 
is  transformed  from  an  undisciplined 
and  illmannered  child  to  a  polite  and 
cultured  individual. 

In  the  institution  the  child  finds 
himself  among  children  who  are  also 
handicapped.  He  is  able  to  join  them 
on  equal  terms.  He  can  take  part  in 
games,  and  enjoy  lectures,  sermons, 
and  programs.  His  association  with 
his  teachers,  supervisors,  and  play- 
mates, all  of  whom  speak  to  him  in 
his  own  language,  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  intellectual  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment. 

An  important  source  for  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  per- 


sonality is  the  managing  and  staging 
of  programs.  Every  institution  has 
organizations  for  its  boys  and  girls, 
and  programs  are  given  weekly.  By 
properly  utilizing  these  programs,  the 
pupils  may  be  taught  poise,  self-control 
and  assisted  in  developing  ability  for 
leadership. 

The  superintendents  have  a  dif- 
ficult task  before  them — that  of  so 
managing  their  schools  that  they  may 
satisfy  all  demands  with  the  limited 
financial  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
yet  not  neglect  any  side  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  They  must  meet 
and  combat  the  lack  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  supervisors.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  improvements  are 
being  made,  and  efforts  are  under  way 
to  eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  influences  that  may  help  to  prod- 
uce *'a  deaf  mind,"  and  to  gain  for 
the  deaf  a  more  normal  place  in  the 
world  of  hearing  people. 

 {)  

LAURENT  CLERC 

It  was  also  questioned  what  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  America 
is  due  to  the  work  of  Laurent  Clerc.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  worth  of  Clerc's  services, 
which  were  invaluable.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  success  in  establishing  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  his  aid.  He  was  intrumental  in 
obtaining  substantial  contributions  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  Hartford  School,  one  of  which  was 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  received  with  honor  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  invited  to  a  seat  with  the  Speaker, 
Henry  Clay,  and  during  a  recess  conversed  with 
members  in  both  French  and  English.  His 
personal  charm  and  his  intellectual  qualities 
promoted  the  firm  established  of  not  only  the 
Harftord  School,  but  those  of  other  States. 
His  birthday,  December  26,  has  for  uncounted 
years  been  observed  by  the  deaf  at  St.  Ann  s 
Church  for  Deaf-Mutes  with  special  addresses, 
and  each  year  at  many  of  the  States  schools  his 
memory  is  honored  with  addresses.  To  the 
educated  deaf  this  is  not  new  information,  and 
as  long  as  the  dwindling  number  of  deaf  teach- 
ers are  employed,  future  generations  of  deaf 
children  will  learn  of  the  influence  and  tradi- 
tion that  attaches  to  Laurent  Clerc,  M.  A., 
whose  honorary  degree  was  conferred  by  Am- 
herst  College. — New   York  Journal. 
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Of  Snterest  to  ^Parents  and  the 

SKontana  dissociation  for  the  2>eaf 

By  ARCHIE  RANDLES,  Secretary  of  the  M.  A.  D. 


The  Montana  Association  for  the 
Deaf  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  it  has  finally  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  properly  trained  and  qualified 
minister  to  cover  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  deaf  in  the  state. 

As  everyone  knows  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  an  ordinary  speak- 
er and  a  carefully  trained  one,  as  in 
every  other  walk  of  life.  So  in  secur- 
ing this  missionary  to  the  deaf  we 
feel  quite  forunate.  Circumstances  do 
not  permit  all  deaf  people  to  enjoy  a 
regular  Sunday  church  service  any- 
where except  in  large  cities  where 
large  numbers  of  deaf  congregate  and 
where  the  pastor  resides.  So  when 
he  "goes  the  rounds"  to  visit  other 
deaf  in  other  localities,  it  is  quite  an 
occasion  and  many  of  those  in  the 
audience  have  traveled  many  miles  to 
see  and  listen  to  him,  despite  the 
weather,  personal  indifference,  family 
faith  objections  and  the  like.  All 
because,  as  aforesaid,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  and  enlightening 
than  a  good  orator,  speaker  or  lecturer 
It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  great 
speakers  who  have  swayed  thousands 
and  thousands  at  a  time.  So  it  is  the 
same  with  the  good  sign  language 
using  ministers  to  the  deaf.  For  in 
addition  to  their  scholarly  training, 
they  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  sign 
language  and  be  able  to  make  them- 
selves clearly  understood,  also  to 
understand  what  their  audience  has  to 
say. 

He  must  mingle  with  the  deaf 
constantly,  take  part  in  their  daily  life, 
and  assist  them  in  many  ways,  the  same 


as  the  teachers  or  superintendents  do 
at  the  deaf  school,  if  they  really 
expect  to  hold  the  esteem  of  those  in 
their  care. 

The  Montana  Association  fqr  the 
Deaf  wishes  it  clearly  understood  that 
it  is  in  favor  of  no  one  religion.  They 
do  not  care  much  for  the  interpreted 
lectures,  written,  spelled  or  spoken 
orally.  It  is  too  much  of  a  strain  on 
the  eyes,  nerves  and  patience  to 
expect  them  to  enjoy  a  church  or 
bible  class  gathering.  Good  clear 
"picture  drawing  in  the  air",  as  the 
sign  language  is  sometimes  called,  is 
to  the  deaf,  what  the  soft  silvery  sing- 
ing voice  is  to  the  hearing  audience. 
And  if  the  hearing  enjoy  such  a  vocal 
service,  is  it  not  fair  that  the  deaf 
should  enjoy  a  good  sermon  in  clear 
signs? 

So  it  is  that  we  succeed  in  getting 
the  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
permit  the  Rev.  Frank  Hischke  of  7 1 1 
W.  Carlisle,  Spokane,  Washington  to 
extend  his  field  to  Boulder.  For  more 
than  a  year.  Rev.  Hischke  has  been 
covering  parts  of  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Missoula,  Montana.  His  church 
in  Spokane  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  deaf  there,  are  many 
other  churches  of  different  religions 
in  other  cities  in  America. 

Beside  preaching.  Rev.  Hischke 
conducts  bible  classes  and  encourages 
soical  gatherings,  etc.,  among  the  deaf. 
He  and  Mrs.  Hischke  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  deaf  of 
Spokane. 

(Continued  on  Page  Nine.) 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

By  EDWIN  MARKMAN 

(Dedicated  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  after 
hearing  his  lofty  and  noble  appeal  for  the 
Forgotten  Man.)   Edwin  Markham. 

NOT  on  our  golden  fortunes  builded  high — 
Not  on  our  boasts  that  soar  into  the   sky — 
Not  upon  these  is  resting  in  this  hour 
The  fate  of  the  future;  but  upon  the  power 
Of   him   who   is   forgotten — yes,   on  him 
Rest  all  our  hopes  reaching  from  rim  to  rim. 
In  him  we  see  all  of  earth's  toiling  bands, 
With   crooked   backs,   scarred   faces,  shattered 
hands. 

HE  seeks  no  office  and  he  asks  no  praise 
For  all  the  patient  labor  of  his  days. 
He  is  the  one  supporting  the  huge  weight: 
He  is  the  one  guarding  the  country's  gate. 
He  bears  the  burdens  on  these  earthly  ways: 
We  pile  the  debts,  he  is  the  one  who  pays. 
He  is  the  one  who  holds  the  solid  power 
To  steady  nations  in  their  trembling  hour. 
Behold  him  as  he  silently  goes  by. 
For  it  is  at  his  word  that  nations  die. 

SHATTERED  with  loss  and  lack. 
He   is  the   man   who   holds  upon   his  back 
The   continent  and   all   its   mighty   loads — 
This  toiler  who  makes  possible  the  roads 
On  which  the  grilled  thousands  travel  free — 
Makes  possible  our  feasts,  our  roaring  boards. 
Our  pomps,  our  easy  days,  our  golden  hoards. 
He  gives  stability  to  nations:  he 
Makes  possible  our  nation,  sea  to  sea. 
His  Etrength  makes  possible  our  college  walls — 
Make   pcssible   our  legislative   halls — 
Makes   possible   our   churches   soaring  high 
With  spires,  the  fingers  pointing  to  the  sky. 

SHALL  then  this  man  go  hungry,  here  in  lands 
Blest  by  his  honor,  builded  by  his  hands? 
Do  scmerhing  for  him:  let  him  never  be 
Forgotten:     let   him   have   his   daily  bread: 
He  who  has  fed  us,  let  him  now  be  fed. 
Let  us   remember  all   his   tragic   lot — , 
Remember,  or  else  be  ourselves  forgot! 

ALL  honor  to  the  one  that  in  this  hour, 
varies  to  the  world  as  from  a  lighted  tower — 
Cries  for  the  Man  Forgotten.  Honor  the  one 
Who  ftsks  for  him  a  glad  place  in  the  sun. 
He  is  a  voice  for  the  voiceless.  Now,  indeed, 
We  have  a  tongue  that  cries  the  mortal  need. 


RETURNS  FROM  THE  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY 

All  students  who  attend  school  are  required 
to  take  certain  subjects.  Many  of  us  take  them 
without  thinking  just  what  good  we  will  derive 
from  them.  Our  school  work  should  be  treated 
as  an  investment. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  subject  of 
history.  Will  it  be  of  any  value  to  us  to 
learn  the  past  history  of  the  world?  We  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  use  this  information  to 
our  advantage  if  we  treat  it  in  the  right  way. 
History  is  the  study  of  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  people,  enterprises  and  the  efforts  of 
governments  of  various  states  and  countries. 
The  study  of  these  things  helps  us  to  emphasize 
the  strong  and  weak  points  and  although  our 
situation  may  seem  very  different  from  certain 
situations  we  have  studied  in  the  past,  we  may 
be  able  to  find  some  similar  conditions  in 
our  store  of  historical  facts. 

If  we  approach  the  study  of  history  from 
cause  and  effect,  I  think  we  should  be  able  to 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  those  in  the 
past.  In  other  words,  we  should  use  the  history 
of  the  past  as  a  foundation  to  judge  the  pre- 
sent and  to  help  plan  for  the  future. — Everett 
Cummings. 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  ANIMALS 

Among  the  animals  that  are  domesticated 
the  horse  and  the  dog  are  by  far  the  most 
intelligent.  There  are  many  incidents  in  which 
this  has  been  proved.  Dogs  have  saved  other 
dogs'  lives,  and  have  even  saved  men's  lives. 
There  are  not  so  many  stories  of  this  kind 
that  are  told  about  horses,  but  there  are  a  few 
to.  their  credit. 

In  Maine  a  few  years  ago,  a  dog  was  caught 
in  a  coyote  trap.  Another  dog  that  had  been 
running  with  the  one  that  was  caught,  kept 
disappearing  from  his  home  every  now  and 
then,  and  the  owner  became  suspicious.  One 
day  he  followed  his  dog,  and  in  a  clearing 
some  distance  from  his  house,  he  found  the 
dog  with  the  one  in  the  trap.  His  dog  had  been 
disappearing  from  his  home  at  intervals  and 
had  been  taking  food  to  his  companion. 

Some  place  here  in  the  west  a  dog  and  a 
little  boy  were  playing  on  a  dam  near  a  lake. 
The  little  boy  lost  his  balance  and  would  have 
fallen  into  the  water  and  probably  drowned 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dog.  The  dog  caught 
the  boy  by  the  leg  and  pulled  him  back  up  on 
the  dam. 

In  Will  James'  book,  "Smoky,"  he  tells  of 
Smoky  from  the  time  he  was  first  born  on  the 
range  until  he  was  a  very  old  horse.  Smoky's 
master  was  injured  and  the  horse  let  his  master 
take  hold  of  the  saddle  on  the  right  side, — 
a  thing  allowed  by  very  few  horses  in  the  west. 
The  horse  helped  the  man  back  to  his  home. 
This  may  not  be  a  true  story  but  I  think  it 
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quite  possible. 

Many  of  our  wild  animals  also  have  a  good 
deal  of  intelligence.  They  will  get  fooled 
sometimes,  but  at  other  times  it  is  hard  to 
trick  them.  I  heard  of  a  bear  one  time,  whose 
mother  had  been  killed  when  she  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  tree.  When  some  hunters  came 
his  way  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  started 
to  climb  the  tree.  He  suddenly  changed  his 
notion  as  he  seemingly  remembered  his  mother's 
fate  and  instead  of  climbing,  he  ran  away  to 
another  portion  of  the  hills. 

It  is  said  that  when  rabbits  hear  an  enemy 
coming,  they  will  stand  in  the  original  position 
they  have  assumed  which  causes  them  to  look 
very  much  like  a  dark  stone  or  some  other 
object  in  nature.  They  will  stand  motionless 
in  the  snow,  and  it  takes  a  keen  eye  to  pick 
them  out  of  their  surroundings. 

Many  of  these  stories  may  be  "just  stories," 
but  at  any  rate  we  have  evidence  that  many 
animals    have    a    great    deal    of  intelligence.. 

David  Mainwaring. 

WEARING  UNIFORMS  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  some  of  our  large  cities  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  agitation  about  high  school  students 
wearing  uniforms.  A  great  many  people  de- 
clared that  it  would  make  for  a  democratic 
spirit  within  the  student  body. 

I  believe  that  the  wearing  of  uniforms  by 
students  would  be  an  excellent  custom  in  any 
high  school  because  there  is  always  a  variety  of 
financial  classes  of  families  represented.  When 
students  enter  high  school  many  of  those  from 
wealthy  families  dress  in  finery  which  the 
poorer  children  cannot  afford.  Those  who 
are  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  their  class- 
mates are  made  to  feel  humble  and  rather 
insignificant.  As  a  result  of  this  they  are  not 
always  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  do  their  best 
work. 

If  high  school  students  were  required  to 
wear  uniforms  it  would  place  them  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  a  much  better  attitude; 
would  be  taken  toward  each  other  in  a  social 
way.  .  No  one  would  need  to  be  self-conscious, 
and  better  schol  work  could  be  accomplished. 

Marshall  Brondum. 

WHAT  ONE  CAN  DO  WITHOUT 

We  use  many  things  in  our  everyday  life 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  unnecessary.  If 
a  great  many  such  things  were  taken  away 
from  us  we  could  go  on  living  just  the  same. 
We  would  probably  not  live  as  comfortably 
or  conveniently,  but  nevertheless  we  would 
exist  under  conditions  which  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  a  state  of  barbarism. 

If  a  person  from  a  wealthy  family  who 
lived  in  some  large  city  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  a  great  many  luxuries,  were  to 
go  to  one  of  the  farm  houses  in  our  rural 
districts,  he  would  probably  think  that  things 
looked  very  bare  indeed.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  no  carpets  on  the  floor,  no  upholstered 
furniture,  no  radio,  no  telephone,  nor  other 
things   which   are   found    in    the    majority  of 
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city  homes  today.  He  would  probably  go 
away  and  tell  his  friends  about  it,  saying  that 
he  did  not  see  how  anyone  could  live  under 
such  conditions.  He  would  think  this  a  very 
unpleasant  way  to  live,  and  would  perhaps  feci 
that  he  himself  could  not  endure  it.  The 
people  who  live  in  many  of  the  country  homes 
are  often  just  as  happy,  healthy,  and  clean 
as  those  who  live  in  the  fine  homes.  They 
are  only  living  under  plain  and  economical 
conditions  which  cause  them  to  get  along  with 
necessities  while  their  wealthy  visitors  demand 
luxuries. 

Many  people  have  learned  during  our  pres- 
ent depression  that  the  fancy  foods  which  we 
find  on  the  tables  in  some  homes  can  be  very 
well  omitted.  There  are  those  who  are  not 
able  to  see  how  any  one  can  enjoy  a  meal  of 
plain  food  consisting  of  potatoes,  meat,  and 
a  vegetable  without  salads  and  rich  desserts. 
The  richer  foods  are  not  required  to  build 
strong  and  healthy  bodies,  and  for  this  reason 
those  who  indulge  in  the  plainer  foods  are 
often  happier  and  healthier.  People  are  not 
supposed  to  live  to  eat.  We  should  remember 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  eat  to  live. 

Nels  Elmose. 

THE  El,EMENTS  IN  ONE'S  WORK 
THAT  MAKE  FOR  HAPPINESS. 

Happiness  in  itself  is  not  an  element  in 
one's  vocation.  For  instance,  because  a  man 
practices  law  or  medicine  or  follows  any  other 
profession,  is  no  proof  that  he  will  be  happy. 
The  money,  alone,  which  he  earns  from  his 
work,  can  not  bring  contentment. 

Some  of  our  wealthiest  people  at  the  present 
time  are  unhappy  and  discontented,  yet  they 
pnssess  all  the  necessities  and  even  luxuries 
that  money  can  buy.  They  have  so  much 
leisure  time  that  it  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands,  and  they  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
with  this  surplus  time.  The  old  saying  that 
"Satan  finds  some  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
do  ',  holds  true  with  this  class  of  people. 

True  contentment  lies  within  one's  own  heart. 
The  professional  man  or  woman  derives  much 
happiness  from  the  good  he  or  she  may  be 
accomplishing.  The  truly  successful  doctor,  law- 
yer, or  teacher  is  he  who  sets  a  goal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  and  works  to 
that  end.  If  all  of  us  took  an  optimistic  view 
of  life  we  would  find  our  work  being  done 
much  better,  and  the  returns  in  the  way  of 
happiness  would  be  much  greater. 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 

THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

Last  Friday  night  we  had  our  Halloween 
party.  We  dressed  in  funny  old  clothes.  It 
was  a  hard  times'  party.  I  was  dressed  in  short 
pants,  a  cap  to  match,  a  short  jacket,  and 
I  carried  a  staff  in  one  hand. 

When  we  first  went  to  the  gym,  the  lights 
were  turned  off  for  a  while.  When  they  were 
turned  on,  we  marched  around  the  gym.  Then 
we  played  games  and  ate  our  refreshments. 
We  had  doughnuts,  punch,  anl  apples.  Every 
one  had  a  good   time. — Floyd  McDowell. 
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A   LATE  ARRIVAL. 

My  father  brought  my  sister  Gertie  and  me 
to  school  in  the  car.  We  came  two  weeks  ago 
last  Saturday.  We  entered  school  on  Monday, 
October  thirty-first. 

I  was  very  glad  to  come  back  to  school 
and  to  see  my  old  friends  again.  There  are 
eight  of  us  girls  in  our  department  this  year. 

I  am  taking  lessons  on  the  violin  this  year. 
I  chink  I  shall  like  it  very  much. 

Doris  Fleming. 

MY  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 
I  got  a  nice  package  from  my  mother.  I  also 
got  one  from  my  grandmother.  They  sent  them 
to  me  for  my  birthday. 

The  package  from  my  mother  had  a  cake, 
some  apples  and  some  candy  bars  in  it.  She 
sent  me  some  clothing,  too.  My  grandmother 
sent  me  a  winding  train.  I  had  a  birthday  party 
in  Mrs.  Comstock's  school  room.  I  had  candles 
on  my  cake.  I  made  a  wish.  I  took  two  big 
puffs  and  blew  out  all  but  three  of  the  candles. 
Then  I  chose  Floyd  to  blow  out  the  rest.  We 
had  a  good  time  at  the  party. — Wayne  Bassett. 

A  VISIT  TO  MY  SISTER 
I  went  to  visit  my  sister  on  tht  ranch  last 
summer.  When  I  got  there,  two  neighbor 
children  and  my  little  sister  and  I  played  ball. 
Someone  would  throw  the  ball.  Then  the 
others  would  run  to  find  it.  The  one  who 
found  it  would  be  the  one  to  throw  it  the  next 
time.  We  stayed  all  day.  We  ate  dinner  with 
my  sister  and  her  family.  My  father  and 
mother  took  us  home  in  the  evening. 

Margie  Howard. 

MY  WISH 

I  would  like  to  have  a  nice,  big  tool  chest. 
I  want  a  big  hammer,  a  big  saw,  a  big  drill, 
a  screw  driver,  and  some  pliers. 

If  I  had  some  tools  like  these,  I  could  fix 
our  swing.  It  would  be  such  fun  to  work  with 
so  many  big  tools.  I  could  almost  do  a  man's 
work  if  I  had  them. — Mike  Maloney. 

MRS.  COMSTOCK'S  CLASS 


LEARNING  TO  SWIM 

This  summer  I  went  swimming  almost  every 
day.  My  friends  went  with  me  most  of  the 
time.  I  can't  swim  yet  but  I  am  learning. 
We  stayed  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or  a 
half  an  hour.  I  like  to  swim  very  well.  I  think 
I  shall  get  to  go  swimming  next  summer,  too. 

Gertie  Fleming. 

We  have  a  new  game  called  Snap.  We  like 
it  very  much.  The  board  on  which  you  play 
Snap  has  six  holes.  These  holes  are  numbered 
from  one  hundred  up  to  five  hundred.  There 
are  small  balls  which  you  shoot  into  the  holes. 
You  shoot  them  with  a  lever  which  you  pull. 
As  the  lever  snaps  back  it  pushes  the  balls 
into  the  holes.  If  the  blue  ball  goes  into  the 


hole  it  counts  double.  The  one  who  gets  a 
score  of  three  thousand  first,  win  the  game. 

Buddy  Kopach. 

He  drove  over  in  a  car  with  his  brother,  Ray, 
Jacob  Roberts  came  to  see  us  this  month, 
from  Big  Timber.  He  is  a  graduate  of  our 
school  and  last  year  he  taught  us  to  read 
and  to  braid.  Now  he  goes  around  to  different 
cities  and  tunes  pianos.  We  are  glad  that  he 
came    and    hope    that    he    comes  again. 

Homer  Wells. 

It  will  soon  be  Thanksgiving  and  we  will 
have  a  big  dinner.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  on  Thanksgiving 
and  some  of  them  go  home  for  the  week-end. 

Billy  Maxwell. 

So   many   things   I'm   thankful  for 
It's  hard  to  name  them  o'er: 
I'm   glad    my    mother's  handy 
So  I  can  get  a  stick  of  candy — 
I'm  glad  she's  never  cross  v/ith  me 
And  never  turns  me  on  her  knee. 

Harlene  Totten. 

I  am  thankful  for  clothing,  food  and  shelter. 
I  am  also  thankful  for  the  rain  and  for  the 
flowers.  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  turkey 
for  Thanksgiving. — Lelia  Jensen. 

When  I  am  big  I  should  like  to  have  a 
cedar  chest.  I  should  like  to  fill  it  with  hand- 
kerchiefs, pretty  beads  and  dainty  dresses. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  dresses 
myself  because  I  like  to  sew. — Agnes  Jensen. 

I  like  Thanksgiving  because  we  have  a  big 
dinner  with  so  many  good  things  to  eat.  I 
like  it,  too,  because  some  of  the  children  get 
to  go  home  for  the  week-end.  Some  times  my 
mother  comes  to  see  me  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  best  thing  is  to  have  my  mother  come  to 
see  me. — Jimmy  Johnson. 

We  had  a. party  on  the  Friday  night  before 
Hallowe'en.  We  played  games  and  danced. 
We  dressed  in  old  clothes  and  put  them  on 
backwards.  We  had  punch  and  doughnuts 
for  refreshments.     We  had  a  good  time. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 

MUSIC  NOTES 

By    MISS  DONNELLY 


Everett  Cummings  is  studying  "Juba" 
(Dance)    by  R.   Nathaniel  Dett. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  has  completed  "Thais"  by 
J.  Massenet  and  is  now  studying  "Minuet"  by 
I.  J.  Paderewski. 

David  Mainwaring  is  studying  "La  Grace" 
by  C.  Bohm  op  302,  No.  5. 

Margie  Howard  is  studying  "The  Shepherd 
Boy  "  by  Wilson. 

Floyd  McDowell  has  completed  "The  Rustic 
Dance"  by  C.  R.  Howell. 

In  chorus  we  have  been  working  on  Thanks- 
giving music. 
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•^HE  December  number  of  the 
LEADER  will  go  out  too  late  to  carry 
any  information  to  parents  relative  to 
the  Holiday  Season  as  observed  in  this 
Institution.  For  the  benefit  of  patrons, 
who  for  the  first  time,  have  children  in 
the  Institution,  I  wish  to  state,  for 
many  years,  we  have  not  had  any 
Christmas  recess.  We  have  learned 
from  past  experiences  that  the  break 
at  Christmas  time,  was  not  sufficiently 
beneficial  to  justify  the  confusion. 

First,  because  only  a  part  of  the 
children  could  get  home.  The  distance 
and  expense  were  too  great  for  many 
for  such  a  short  stay,  necessitating 
much  hardship,  as  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  weather  is  generally  very  cold. 

Second,  frequently,  weeks  expired 
before  some  of  the  children  could  get 
back,  due  to  closed  roads,  and  fre- 
quently the  change  and  severity  of  the 
weather  resulted  in  a  lot  of  sickness 
for  many. 

As  Christmas  day  falls  on  Saturday 
this  year,  there  will  be  no  break  in 
our  school  schedule.  Classes  will  be 
resumed  on  Monday  following  Christ- 
mas Day  the  same  as  at  other  times. 

Everything  will  be  done  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  children  that  lies  in  our 
power.  The  usual  Christmas  dinner 
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will  be  supplied  all  as  in  the  past.  We 
v'ill  also  have  our  usual  Christmas 
party  which  all  enjoy  very  much. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  do 
not  have  any  Christmas  recess.  It  has 
seldom  failed,  that  when  the  school 
family  scatters  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  many  come  in  contact  with  con- 
tagions. However,  careful  one  may  be, 
the  children  always  bring  back  to  the 
institution  sickness  that  lasts  for  weeks, 
causing  no  end  of  trouble  and  a  lot 
of  added  expense. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  Christmas 
boxes  should  be  mailed  early.  Boxes 
containing  perishable  articles  should 
be  so  marked.  We  can  then  take  care 
of  them  until  Christmas  morning  at 
which  time  all  parcels  for  the  children 
will  be  distributed. 

This  is  always  a  very  happy  occa- 
sion. The  children  all  assemble  in  the 
gymnasium,  in  the  center  of  which  will 
be  placed  a  large  Christmas  tree,  some 
twenty  feet  or  more  high,  beautifully 
ornamented.  The  whole  gymnasium, 
in  fact,  will  be  decorated  in  keeping 
with  the  Season. 

The  Administration  wishes  you  all  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

Howard  Griffin,  President. 

 0  

^HINGS  will  be  humming  around 
the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  West  Trenton  the  week  beginning 
June  18,  for  that  time  there  will  be 
held  an  International  Congress  of  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf.  This  congress 
will  include  about  all  the  organizations 
interested  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  their  welfare.  It  will  be  led  by  a 
foreign  delegation  on  their  way  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  World's 
Exposition  in  Chicago  and  will  in- 
clude such  American  organizations  as 
the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  the  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
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Deaf,  the  Progressive  Oral  Advocates 
and  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf.  Superintendent 
Pope,  who  became  President  of  the 
Convention  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Aloney,  is  planning  to  make  this  com- 
ing meeting  an  outstanding  gathering 
of  those  engaged  in  deaf  education 
the  world  over.  Each  organization, 
we  understand  will  have  a  part  in  the 
week's  program.  At  its  close  a  special 
train  will  quickly  bear  the  members  of 
the  congress  to  Chicago  in  time  for 
the  exercises  there  and  for  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  Association  which 
this  year  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
will  give  credit  for  work  done  through 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  This  great 
gathering  of  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  cannot  fail  to  be 
instructive  and  profitable  to  all  who 
attend,  and  ought  also  to  exert  a 
unifying  influence  on  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  all  present. — T. 

The  fanwood  journal  is 

the  name  of  a  new  periodical  issued 
by  the  Fanwood  school,  under  the 
new  Superintendent,  Victor  O.  Sky- 
berg.  This  magazine  is  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Deaf-Mutes  Journal  which 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
deaf  the  country  over,  but  is  an  addi- 
tional magazine  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
school  and  the  families  they  represent. 
Superintendent  Skyberg  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  new  venture. — T. 

(^I^OST  of  the  schools  represented 
at  the  Mid- West  Conference  of  Execu- 
tives of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  have  re- 
ported the  adoption  of  the  classifica- 
tion recommended  by  the  conference, 
and  the  idea  seems  to  be  spreading  as 
the  Mississippi  school  also  announced 
its  adoption.  As  heretofore  stated  in 
these  columns,  the  fact  is  well  known 
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that  a  deaf  child  is  retarded  in  his 
education  at  least  three  years  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  deafness.  In  order 
that  our  grades  may  mean  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  of  the  public 
schools,  it  provides  that  the  first  three 
years  shall  be  preparatory  years  lead- 
ing up  to  the  first  grade  in  the  fourth 
year  of  school  for  the  normal  deaf 
child,  after  which  he  is  expected  to 
make  a  grade  a  year.  So  it  will  take  a 
deaf  child  fifteen  years  to  get  the  ed- 
ucation acquired  by  the  normal  hear- 
ing child  in  twelve.  Few  of  our  schools 
now  give  a  four  year's  high  school 
course,  but  it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  a  uni- 
form system  of  grading  will  mean 
something  to  the  head  teacher  when 
a  pupil  comes  from  another  school, 
and  will  enable  the  parent  to  know 
what  his  child  is  doing,  when  he  knows 
what  class  he  is  in. — T. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  PARENTS 

(Continued  from  Page  Four.) 

Arrangements  for  classes  and  places 
to  hold  them  are  being  made  and 
everyone  is  cooperating  heartily.  Par- 
ents have  written  him  their  consent  to 
teach  their  children  and  the  Montana 
Association  for  the  Deaf  hopes  that 
those  who  have  neglected  the  opportu- 
nity will  not  delay  longer,  for  it  will 
be  a  big  benefit  to  the  student  besides 
givirig  them  scholarly  practice  and 
building  up  their  English,  it  prepares 
them  for  better  citizenship  and  a 
Christian  life. 

Rev.  Hischke  also  conducts  church 
service  for  adult  Deaf  at  the  homes  of 
deaf  mutes  or  other  designated  places. 
His  "rounds"  include  the  Washington 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Many  deaf 
schools  are  having  such  religious  ser- 
vices now,  so  the  association  feels  it 
has  made  a  forward  step  in  keeping 
up  with  the  march  of  the  times. 
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PERSONALS  AND  ALUMNI 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop 

The  Women's  Club  was  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Griffin  at  her  home  October  17. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  and  Miss  Brones 
were  dinner  quests  of  Joe  Gill's  mother  in 
Butte  October  23.  They  took  Joe  along  with 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E  Altop  motored  to  Butte 
October  23,  where  they  made  a  short  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  Thompson. 

Mr.  Earl  Watts  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Kemp  have 
been  deer  hunthig  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
this  month.  So  far  they  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

A  Halloween  party  was  given  in  the  gym- 
nasium for  the  children  October  28.  Every 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

Frank  Amann  of  Livingston  spent  a  few 
days  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Olathe,  Kansas  and  Denver, 
Colorado  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Ryan  of  Valier  and  Helen 
and  Adela  Chinadle  and  Montana  Parr  of 
Great  Falls  spent  the  week  end  at  our  school 
October  28.  While  here  they  attended  the 
Halloween  party.  It  seemed  good  to  see  them 
once.  more.  Misses  Chinadle  and  Parr,  who 
are  still  taking  courses  in  beauty  culture,  are 
getting  along  fine. 

Mary  Bubnash  spent  the  week  end  in  Helena 
October  22. 

Cornell  Brown  is  attending  the  LJniversity 
in  Missoula  and  taking  port  in  various  activ- 
ities. Katherine  Browjn  is  holding  down  a 
position. 

Miss  Sturdevant,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss 
Serumgard,  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Miss  Miller  had 
a  surprise  treasure  hunt  for  Mrs.  Earl  Watts 
October  20.  After  a  merry  chase  over  the 
country,  refreshments  were  served  in  Mrs. 
McCarthy's  room.  A  pleasant  evening  together 
followed. 


Mrs.  Earl  Watts  and  Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy 
entertained  at  a  card  party  at  the  school  parlors 
November  4th,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Comstock, 
Miss  Parker,  Miss  Serumgard,  Miss  Miller  and 
Miss  Sturdevant.  The  high  prize  was  won  by 
Miss  Serumgard. 

Mrs.  Comstock  spent  the  week-end  in  Helena 
November  4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Watts  and  Mrs.  Margie 
McCarthy  motored  to  Helena  the  afternoon 
of  November  8th.  They  attended  a  show  in 
the   evening.  , 

Rev.  Hischke  was  in  Missoula  on  October 
16.  He  and  several  of  the  deaf  visited  the 
new  church  being  built  for  the  deaf  people 
there. 

Leonard  Caddy  of  Missoula  and  Harry 
Tilden  of  Arleen  emerged  from  the  Bitter 
Root  where  they  have  been  staying  all  summer 
working. 

Lenny  Brown  wants  it  known  his  new  address 
is  Chicago,  Illinois  and  that  he  has  a  job. 

Gl  enn  Preston  has  turned  gypsy  having 
moved  three  times  during  this  summer. 

While  changing  trains  for  Spokane  in 
Missoula,  Rev.  Hischke  learned  that  there  was 
a  deaf  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brickly  ill 
at  one  of  hospitals  there — a  member  of  Rev. 
Eichmanns  church  from  Portland.  He  sent 
word  to  the  deaf  there  and  Mrs.  Brickly  began 
to  have  undreamed  of  pleasant  visits  from 
them.  Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brickly  live 
about  sixty  miles  from.  Missoula  they  were 
surprised  to  know  so  many  deaf  lived  there. 

The  State  School  Bridge  Club  resumed  its 
regluar  meetings  on  the  evening  of  November 
9.  Mrs.  Howard  Griffin  entertained  the 
members  at  her  home.  Those  present  were 
Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Earl  Watts,Mrs.  Margie  McCarthy,  Miss  Freda 
Wessell,  Miss  Clara  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Serum- 
gard, Miss  Hilda  Miller,  Miss  Mildred  Sturde- 
vant, Miss  Margaret  Parker  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Aspengren.  High  score  was  won  by  Miss  Freda 
Wessell. 
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Mr.  Taylor,  Miss  Sturdevant,  Mrs.  Watts  and 
Miss  Serumgard  motored  to  Helena  Nov.  5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  C.  E.  Altop  were  the  dinner 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Len  McKinney  in  Helena 
November  6. 

Rev.  F  Hischke  of  Spokane  was  with  us 
again  Monday,  November  7. 

Miss  Hulda  Miller,  housemother  of  the  small 
boys,  left  here  October  31.  Mrs.  C.  E  Altop 
worked  in  her  place  until  Mrs.  Perry  came  to 
fill  that  position. 


Wildcats  speculations  look  fine  but 
insurance  pays  the  bills. — Selected. 


life 


The  cloak  of  success  cannot  be  borrowed, 
each  man  must  make  his  own. — Selected. 


The  fellow  who  does  just  enough  to  get 
by  never  earns  enough  to  buy  much. — Selected. 
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MISS   SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 


Tom,  Fred,  Bobby  and  I  played  cards  last 
Wednesday,  November  ninth.  Then  Mrs.  Low 
and  Dale  played  with  us.  Mrs.  Low  beat  us. 

Rea  Davis. 

Last  Thursday,  November  tenth,  some  boys 
played  with  their  skates  in  the  hall.  Floyd  fell. 

It  is  cold  today.  It  snowed  a  little.  Then  it 
stopped.  We  saw  many  stars  and  the  moon 
this  morning. — Fred  Lavoie. 

On  November  ninth,  we  went  to  the  gym. 
Fred  and  Bobby  teased  me.  We  marched 
and  played  on  the  giant  stride.  I  found  a 
watch  in  my  locker.     I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Kemp. 

Gladys  Henry, 

Gladys  and  I  talked  last  night.  Opal  got 
two  letters  and  a  picture  of  her  brother.  I  got 
a  letter  from  my  mother. 

The  big  girls  will  go  to  town  this  afternoon. 

Alma  Clifton. 

Last  Monday,  November  seventh,  Evelyn, 
Florence  R.  Eunice,  Elma,  Hildegarde,  Dale, 
Florence  S.  Tommy,  Teddy  O,  Jimmy,  Teddy 
Helm  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Kemp's  house.  We 
are  Lutherans.    Rev.  Hischkle  shook  our  hands. 

Florence  and  I  drew  a  house  on  the  slate, 
one  afternoon.  We  colored  it  with  red  and 
gray  chalk. — Edith  Johnson. 

November  seventh  was  Cyrena's  birthday. 
She  is  not  my  class.  Her  class  had  a  party. 
I  think  they  had  a  good  time. 

One  day  my  class  went  to  gym.  We  changed 
our  dresses.  We  put  on  our  gym  suits.  Mr. 
Kemp  fixed  a  punch  bag.  I  spend  the  door 
and  saw  it.  I  ran  and  played  with  it. Then 
we   lined   up   and   marched. — Clarice  Patrick. 

Adele's  mother  and  father  came  to  see  her 
last  week.  They  brought  a  small  dog  with 
them.  It  was  very  cute  and- smart.  Adele  was 
happy.  She  went  to  town  with  them.  A  man 
cut  her  hair.  It  was  short  and  pretty.  Her 
mother  gave  sotne  nickels  to  her. 

Evelyn  Higdim. 

Miss  Miller  went  away  last  week.  Then  Mrs. 
Perry  came. 

Some  boys  played  football  yesterday  after 
noon.  I  did  not  play,  because  I  hurt  my  arrri 
last  month.   I  like  to  play. 

I  helped  Mrs.   Perry  last  night. 

Dale  Glasser. 

Rea  and  I  roller-skated  on  the  sidewalk 
yesterday,    November    tenth.    Tom    M.  came 


to  us.  He  was  tired  and  went  into  the  boy's 
building.  After  a  while  we  raced.  I  won  and 
Rea  fell.  Then  we  went  to  the  playroom. 
Some    boys    played    cards. — Tommy  Bailey. 

One  day  Milo  wanted  me  to  make  a  propel- 
lor  for  him.  I  made  it.  I  forgot  to  give  it  to 
him.  He  hkes  propellors.  I  shall  make  him 
another  some  time. 

I  pushed  Evelyn  on  the  gaint  stride  last 
Wednesday  in  the  gym.  Then  1  played  with 
the  punch  bag.  Evelyn  asked  me  to  push  her 
again.  I  pushed  her.  She  said, "Please  push 
me  some  more."  I  pushed  and  pushed  her. 
Then  we  marched  and  marched  around  the 
gym.  Tom  Berg. 

Mr,  Low  fooled  the  boys  one  evening.  He 
pretended  to  give  some  money  to  a  boy.  He 
tricked  him.  The  money  was  in  his  sleeve. 
Then  the  boys  went  to  the  study  hall.  Charley 
Donald,  Joe  Gill,  Jed  and  I  went  to  bed. 

Leonard  Mount. 

I    work    in   Mr.    Watts'   school   room  every 
day.   Dale  and      clean  our  erasers  very  well. 
Today    is    Armistice    Day. — Bobby  Guerre. 

.   0  

MISS  STURDEVANT'S  CLASS 


My  brother's  name  is  Edward  Louise  Boggio. 
Henry  Boggio  lives  in  Coffeen,  Illinois.  My 
father  worked  on  a  farm  this  summer.  We 
went  to  the  gym  for  the  Halloween  party 
October  28.  We  had  a  good  time.  I  made 
an  airplane  yesterday.  We  have  fifteen  chic- 
kens at  home. — Eugene  Boggio. 

HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  gymnasium  for  the  Hallowe- 
en party  October  twenty-eighth.  We  playeed 
many  new  games.  We  played  the  dead  man's 
relay  race.  We  slapped  their  backs  and  ran  a 
race.  We  jumped  over  a  long  pointer.  I  ran 
to  put  the  long  pointer  into  a  pail,  carriedit 
to  the  boys  and  girls  with  Florence  Sabins. 
We  had  a  clothing  race.  Mrs.  Watts  laughed 
at  Teddy  Ohlson. 

We  had  doughnuts,  fruit,  punch  and  apples. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  the  Halloween  party. 

I  danced  with  the  girls  at  the  Halloween 
party.  Mr.  Kemp  taught  us  to  dance  the 
Circle  Two-step.  We  clapped  Mr.  Kemp.  We 
were  very  happy  at  the  Halloween  party. 

Orin  Miles. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother  and  father. 
My    father    sent    me    a    dollar    last    week  for 
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Literary  Society.  My  mother  will  send  me 
a  box  next  week,  maybe.  I  do  not  know. 
I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  Rose.  She  sent 
me  two  pictures.  They  were  good.  I  like  to 
look  at  the  pictures.  We  shall  go  to  town  to- 
day with  Miss  Brones.  We  will  buy  some- 
thing. The  sun  is  very  bright  today.  We 
are  glad.  The  snow  is  melted  now.  We  have 
two  new  teachers  this  year.  Their  names  are 
Miss  Parker  and  Mrs.  Comstock.  We  came 
to  school  in  September.  We  wrote  letters  home 
last  week.  Rosa  put  the  stamps  on  the  letters 
in  the  wrong  place.  She  was  funny.  Orin 
put  an  owl  on  her  desk.  Rosa  was  very  much 
frightened.     She  did  not  like  it. 

Barbara  Riedinger. 


MRS.  WATTS'  CLASS 


We  shall  have  a  party  on  Oct.  28th  for 
Halloween. 

We  shall  wear  "hard  time"  clothes.  We 
shall  mask  on  Washington's  birthday. 

Edward  Olson  is  going  home  on  Oct.  28th. 
He  said, "I  don't  like  to  dance."  He  is  very 
glad  he  is  going  home  for  three  days.  He  does 
not  want  to  stay  for  the  party.  We  think  he 
is  lucky  because  his  father  is  a  railroad  man 
and  he  can  get  a  pass. — Harry  L.  Britius  Jr. 

I  was  a  lucky  boy  last  Sunday.  Eugene  said 
to  me  ,"Your  parents  and  dog  have  come." 
I  almost  cried.  I  showed  them  the  nice  floors 
and  new  showers  and  baths.  They  told  me 
that  they  were  very  nice. 

My  dog  almost  bit  Eugene's  leg.  He  was 
not   really  cross. 

We  went  to  see  Mr.  Altop.  He  liked  my 
dog.  My  dog  played  with  Mr.  Altop's  dog. 
Mrs.  Altop  was  afraid  of  my  dog  because  it 
bit  her  dog.  They  played  a  long  time. 

We  went  to  the  cafe  down  town,  I  had-  a 
good  time. — Billy  Mayer. 

We  decorated  the  gym  with  orange  and 
black  paper  last  Friday  afternoon. 

That  night  we  wore  "hard  time"  costumes. 
When  it  was  seven  o'clock,  we  all  went  to  the 
gym. 

First,  we  had  a  grand  march.  Then  we 
played  games.  We  played  Going-to-Jerusalem, 
Dead  Man's  Relay,  Stepping  Out,  Jump 
Stick    and  Grab-the-Bacon. 

When  we  finished  the  games,  wc  had  lunch. 
Wc  had  punch,  apples  and  doughnuts. 

Then  the  older  boys  and  girls  danced. 

John  Evans. 

Last  Friday  Mrs  Watts  had  a  birthday. 
Miss  Sturdevant,  Miss  Miller,  Mrs  Griffin, 
Miss  Serumgard  and  Mrs  McCarthy  took  her 
in  a  car.  They  drove  to  a  white  bridge  and 
the  dug  in  the  ground  and  found  a  treasure 
chest.  Miss  Sturdevant  and  Mrs  WatLs  climbed 
up  Pulpit  Rock  and  found  a  bracelet.  She 
found  many  things.  They  drove  sixty-  one 
miles  around  the  country.  They  had  a  good 
lime. 


Last  Saturday,  Oct. 22nd,  the  boys  and  I 
did  not  go  with  the  town  boy's  team  to  play 
football    because    Dale    dislocated    his  elbow. 

On  November  fifth  we  shall  go  to  the 
society    meeting    for    a   play. — Edward  Petek. 

Friday  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Sturdevant,Mrs 
McCarthy,  Miss  Serumgard  and  Mrs  Griffin 
had  a  party  for  Mrs.  Watts.  It  was  called  a 
"treasure  hunt". 

When  they  returned  home  they  had  a  fine 
party.  They  ate  good  food. 

Mrs  Watts  got  many  presents.  She  had 
a  good  time.  Her  birthday  was  on  Oct.  21. 
1932. — Harry  Britzius. 

We  shall  have  a  nice  party  for  Halloween 
Friday  night.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  good  time. 

Mrs.  Watts  asked  us  to  make  Indian  checker 
boards.  The  one  who  had  the  best  board,  got 
a  prize.  I  got  the  prize.  It  was  a  box  of 
chocolates.  It  was  nice  of  Mrs.  Watts  to  give 
a  prize. 

October  21st  was  Mrs.  Watts'  birthday.  Mr. 
Watts  gave  her  a  nice  surprise.  She  found  it 
was  c\  beautiful  t^ick  dress.  She  showed  it  to 
us.  We  think  it  is  a  beautiful  dress.  Some  of 
the  teachers  gave  a  party  for  Mrs.  Watts' 
birthday.  It  was  a"treasure  hunt." — Lyle  Olsen. 

THE  HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

Last  Friday  afternoon  several  big  boys  and 
I  decorated  with  black  and  orange  creps 
paper  in  the  gym. 

We   wore   old   "hard  time"  costumes. 

We  climbed  up  the  stairs  that  were  bar- 
ricaded in  the  dark.  A  few  of  the  boys  and 
I  wrestled  after  we  got  up  the  stairs.  Then 
tcmeone  turned  on  the  lights  and  we  sat  down. 

in  a  little  while  several  boys  passed  the  glasses 
of  punch,  doughnuts  and  apples  to  us,  and  we 
ate  them. 

Then  we  played  new  games  called  Dead 
Man's  Relay,  Stepping  Out,  Jump  Stick  and 
Grab   the  Bacon. 

Then  all  the  little  deaf  boys  went  to  bed  and 
I  wen:  to  my  bedroom.  I  took  the  black  off 
my  face  and  Mr.  Low  told  me  they  would 
stop  dancing  in  just  one  more  hour.  I  started 
to  dress  but  I  decided  to  go  to  bed;  so  I  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — Bozo  Janich. 

COLUMBUS 

Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy.  His 
father  v/as  very  poor.  He  had  a  hard  time  to 
send  him  to  school.  Columbus  liked  to  study 
Geography/  and  draw  maps.  He  liked  to  play 
.  n  the  sand.  He  liked  to  watch  the  boats  come. 
He  liked  to  talk  with  the  sailors.  There  were 
no  big  ships  when  Columbus  was  a  little  boy. 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  sailed  across 
the  ocean.  His  sailors  were  afraid.  They  wanted 
to  go  back.  They  saw  land  on  Oct.  12,  1492. 
1  he/  knelt  down  and  prayed. — Catherine  Noyd 

MRS.   WATTS'  BIRTHDAY 

Friday,  Ocober  twenty-first  Miss  Serumgard, 
Mrs.   McCarthy,   Miss  Miller,  Miss  Sturdevant 
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and  Mrs.  Griffin  had  a  party  for  Mrs.  Watts. 
It  was  called  a  "treasure  hunt." 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  Mrs.  Watts  and  the 
others  to  hunt  for  the  treasures.  They  drove 
about  sixty-one  miles.  They  went  to  the  statior.. 
When  they  stopped,  Mrs.  Watts  looked  in 
the  rocks  and  found  an  envelope  with  a 
lollipop.  They  went  many  places  to  find 
fifteen  presents  for  Mrs.  Watts.  When  they 
returned,  she  found  eight  lovely  salad  plates. 

That  evening  they  had  salad,  hot  rolls,  tea, 
ice-cream,  nuts  and  an  angel  food  birthday 
cake. — Eunice  Brandt. 

We  shall  have  a  Halloween  party.  We  shall 
wear  our  dresses  wrong  side  out.  I  hope  we  have 
a  nice  time. 

Sunday,  Oct.  23rd  Florence's  parents  came 
here  to  see  her.  She  took  Elma,  Mona  and 
Hildegard  to  Elkhorn  for  a  ride  that  afternoon. 
Her  parents  went  home  Monday  morning. 

Edna  is  sick,  now  in  the  hospital.  We  feel 
sorry  for  her.  I  hope  she  will  be  better  before 
Halloween. 

Friday,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  Miss 
Serumgard,  Miss  Miller  and  Mies 
Sturdevant  had  a  party  for  Mrs.  Watts.  It 
was  called  a  "treasure  hunt."  They  hid  fifteen 
presents.  They  drove  sixty-one  miles  to  find 
them.  Then  they  went  to  Mrs.  McCarthy's 
room  to  eat.  The  luncheon  was  good,  and 
they  had  a  good  time. — MoUie  Sweet. 

THE  HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

The  big  boys  decorated  the  gym  with  orange 
and  black  paper.  We  went  to  the  party  at 
seven  o'clock.  All  of  the  boys  and  girls  wore 
"hard  time"  costumes.  At  first  all  of  the  boys 
climbed  up  the  stairs,  then  all  of  the  girls 
climbed  up  the  stairs  in  the  dark.  The  stairs 
were  barricaded.  When  the  lights  were  turned 
on,  we  played  games.  We  played  "Dead-Man's 
Relay",  Stepping  Out,  Jump  Stick  and  Grab- 
the-Bacon.  We  played  games  for  a  long  time. 
Then  we  sat  down  and  we  had  doughnuts, 
punch  and  apples  for  refreshments.  The  blind 
boys'  orchestra  played  for  the  dance.  We 
danced  for  a  long  time.  I  danced  with  the  boys 
many  times.  We  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  good  time  at  the 
Halloween   party. — Catherine  Noyd. 


Local  News 

Florence  Sabins,  Girls'  Reporter 


The  startling  news  recieved  November  10 
that  saddened  the  whole  school  was  the  death 
of  Rose  Churchill.  All  that  is  known  so  far  is 
that  she  died  of  severe  burns  about  the  body. 
She  had  been  a  student  in  this  school  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  many  friends  who  will  long 
remember  her.  Rose  was  married  last  Sept.  and 
had  planned  to  spend  the  winter  in  California. 

Mona  Frazier  has  a  new  brother-in-law,  her 
sister  having  married  recently.     The  reporter's 


sister  was  also   married  October  16. 

Sometime  ago  Roy  Tuggle  sent  the  girls  a 
large  box  of  apples.  The  apples  tasted  mighty 
good  at  recess.  Roy's  thoughtful  kindness  was 
very  much  appreciated. 

Florence  Reinke's  parents  called  to  see  her 
a  few  days  before  halloween.  Florence  invited 
some  of  the  girls  to  go  for  a  ride  with  her. 

The  reporter  received  a  letter  from  the  new 
brother-in-law  and  sister  asking  her  to  spend 
Xmas  vacation  with  them,  also  saying  she  was 
no  longer  a  plain  dirt  farmer,  the  folks 
having  moved  to  Malta  and  living  in  town. 

Cyrena  Ingram's  birthday  was  November  7. 
So  the  Gym  class  set  about  letting  her  know 
iiow  old  she  v^as  with  a  few  love  taps. 

Saturday  November.  5th  Miss  Brones  gave 
her  sewing  class  each  a  bar  of  candy.  Guess 
she  thought  we  were  not  sweet  enough,  so 
here's  hoping  the  candy  helps. 

Rose  Olsen  spent  the  week-end  at  her  cousin's 
home   in  Boulder. 

Hildegard  Wodel  received  a  box  of  goodies 
from  home.  The  other  girls  looked  on  in 
envey. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  and  Montana 
Parr  spent  Halloween  with  the  girls  here.  The 
three  girls  are  going  to  the  Kuppersmith 
Beauty  school  in  Great  Falls.  Although  we 
girls  kept  them  busy  waving  hair,  we  found 
ample  time  to  visit.  We  surely  hope  they  will 
give  iis  another  pleasant  surprise  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  discovered  that  Bertha  Noyd  is 
fond  of  building  air-castles.  Be  careful,  Bertha! 

Adela  Mudro's  parents  came  to  see  her 
last  week  and  spent  the  afternoon  riding 
around. 

Florence  DriscoU  and  Edna  Kupfer  have 
been  on  the  sick  list  for  the  last  few  days. 

The  following  girls,  Florence  Reinke, 
Hildegard  Wudel,  Elma  Erickson  and  the 
reporter  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Low  attended  the 
Luthern  Church  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp. 

Last  week  Elma  Erickson  had  the  misfortune 
to  burn  her  arm,  but  at  present  is  wearing  no 
bandages.  Molly  Sweet  had  the  same  mis- 
fortune a   few  days  ago   only   a   little  worse. 

Florence  Reinke,  Elma  Erickson  and  Mary 
Bubnash  spent  Saturday  afternoon  shopping 
for  the  card  party  to  be  held  in  the  Gym  that 
night.  The  card  party  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Altop  and  Miss  Bubnash  turned  out 
swell.  Refreshments  of  lemonade  and  cookies 
were  served  at  9:30  by  Hildegard  Wudel, 
Bertha  Noyd  and  President  Florence  Rienke. 
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Edward  Baker  received  a  nice  letter  from 
Arthur  Thomas,  saying  that  he  will  not  come 
back  to  school  this  year  and  he  likes  his  school 
very  much  at  Troy. 

Billy  Mayer's  father,  mother  and  brother 
came  to  see  him  on  October  16.  They  brought 
him  a  big  box  of  apples.  They  took  him  to 
town  for  a  ride. 

Lyle  Olsen  received  a  letter  and  one  dollar 
from  his  uncle  last  month.  He  was  glad  to 
get  both  the  letter  and  the  money. 

Bob  Werth's  folks  visited  him  a  short  time 
ago.  They  brought  him  a  little  toy  car.  He 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  them. 

Some  deaf  boys  will  go  home  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

Harry  Britzius'  uncle  and  two  of  his  friends 
came  to  see  him  a  short  time  ago.  He  was 
glad  to  see  them. 

Frank  Sullivan  received  a  package  from  his 
home  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  got  some  fruits 
and  candy. 

Raymond  Johnson's  birthday  was  November 
17.  He  received  four  big  packages  from  his 
folks  for  his  birthday.  He  got  a  birthday 
cake,  turkey,  one  dozen  pairs  of  socks  and 
other  things.     He  likes  them  very  much. 

Teddy  Ohlson  received  a  package  from  his 
home  early  in  November.  He  got  some  new 
boots  and  a  pair  of  socks.  He  likes  his  new 
boots  very  much. 

Richard  McCarthy's  parents  came  to  see  him 
last  month.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
them. 

Eddie  Lappins'  parents  and  aunt  came  to 
see  him  a  short  time  ago.  They  gave  some 
fruits,  candy  and  cookies  to  the  little  boys. 
They  thought  they  were  very  kind. 

The  little  boys  have  a  new  housemother. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Perry.  They  like  her  very 
much. 

Doran  Stoltenberg  went  hunting  for  deer 
with  Mr.  Watts  but  they  did  not  get  any.  He 
said  that  he  wishes  that  he  could  get  one. 

Edward  Olson  went  home  on  October  28 
for  the  week-end. 

Joe  Gill  went  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low 
for  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill. 
They  had  a  nice  dinner. 

Leylan  Wood  went  to  Butte  with  Mr.  Low 
about  two  weeks  ago. 

Alfred  Bury  had  a  party  for  his  birthday 
in  Miss  Parker's  school  room.  He  is  seven 
years  old.     He  enjoyed  his  party  very  much. 

We  are  practicing   basketball   this  month. 
We  all  hope  that  we  will  play  better  than  last 
year. 


HONOR  ROLL 


FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER 


Deaf  Department 


Brandt,  Eunice 
Britzius,  Harry 
Baker,  Edward 
bailey,  Tommy 
Bury,  Alfred 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Boggio,  Katie 
Berg,  Tommy 
Curtin,  Milo 
Cutler,  Norman 
Clifton,  Alma 
Connors,  Theresa 
Dickey,  Opal 
DriscoU,  Florence 
Dyrdahl,  Myrde 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Davis,  Rea 
Ehret,  Emil 
Erickson,  Elma 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Fitzwilliam,  John 
Frazier,  Mona 
Fuson,  Norman 
Fritch,  William 
Guerre,  Bobby 
Gill,  Joseph 
Glasser,  Dale 
Groves,  Forest 
Hendrickson,  G. 
Henry,  Gladys 
Helm,  Tedd' 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Johnson,  Edith 
Trhnson,  Ray 
Killsnight.  Rose 
Kosanovich,  bozo 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kcmbcl,  Annie 
Kombol,  Frances 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lapp;n,  Edwin 


Lavoie,  Fred 
Lewis,  Mary 
Manza,  Laura 
MuUins,  Richard 
Mayberry,  M. 
Mount,  Leonard 
Mayer,  Billy 
Miles,  Orin 
Mitchell,  Tom 
Moe,  Jed 

McCarthy,  Richard 
Mudro,  Adela 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Nash,  Helen 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Rosie 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Peck,  Charles 
Petek,  Edward 
Patrick,  Clarice 
Roose,  Gladys 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Sabins,  Florence 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Frank 
Savage,  John 
Sabe,  Julia 
Saffell,  Paul 
Stickney,  Willy 
Ltcltenberg,  Doran 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  H. 
Wood,  Leylan 
Werth,  Bobby 


Bi  nd  Department 


Bastett,  Wayne 
Bronduir.,  M. 
Cummings,  E. 
Elmose,  Nels 
Fleming,  Doris 
Fleming,  Gertrude 
Hoag,   Mell  Ray 
rlo>>ai.d,  Margie 
Jensen,  Lelia 
Jensen,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Johnson,  Jimmy 


K  pack.  Buddy 
Malone-  Michael 
Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  F. 
R-ckett",  Kenneth 
Tctten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 
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Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  Presidenr 
1  Ion.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney  Genera! 
iion.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

E    C.  Carruth,  Havre 

\X'.  S.   Davidson,  Bozeman 

A.   O.   Guliidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Howard  Toole,  Missoula 

William  Meyers,  Butte  4 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

M.   Murray,  Glasgow 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Hov.ard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Bouder 

Ben  Wahle,  Boulder 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Hovard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mr.s    Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.   Head  Teacher 

M  iss   Sadie   Lillard    Teacher 

Miss    Mildred    Sturdevant   Teacher 

Miss    Hilda   Miller     Teacher 

Miss    Anna    Serumgard   -..Teacher 

Mrs.   Margie  McCarthy  Teacher 

Mrs.   Earl  Watts     Teacher 

Earl   Watts       Teacher 

Miss  Margaret  Parker  Teacher 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low   Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop   Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  .  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Liicrary : 

Miss  Aetna  F.  Corder,  B.  S.  Head  Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Comstock..-,  Teacher 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M.    Director 

Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B.   Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lola  B.  Moore    ..Matron 

William    Adams      Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low     Boys'  Supervisor 

Miss  Hulda  Miller  Little  Boys'  Housemother 
Mrs.  Edna  Merck  .  Little  Girls'  Housemother 
Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

J.  P.  Finnerty    ...    Nighcwatch 

M.  P.  TenEyck   Chief  Repairman 

Axel    Johnson  .  .   Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast     Engineer 

Nimrod   Fee    Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

Mrs.  James  Baker   Head  Laundress 

Mrs.    Hilda    Falles   Baker 

Mrs.  Emma  Kohn   Cook 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D   .  Surgeo:i 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  &C  Oculist 

Dr.  O.   W.   Burgan     Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.    .   Nurse 

Miss   Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  ..Instructor 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Charles   Perry     Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.   Charles   Perry...   Ranch  Matron 

Clfonse    Roe     Dairyman 


